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cess wMch those who throw themselves with all their
hearts Into any career deserve and generally attain.1

Taking all these things together, then, it was plain
enough, that the task of subjugating the South was
certain to be one of great difficulty, even though the
resources of the North were so much superior to
those of the South. It was also unlikely that the
resources of the North would be employed with any
great amount of skill and judgment, at any rate at
first. The President of the United States was known
to be a man of no military training or experience.
He was hardly likely to find, at the outset, generals
who could plan and carry out the campaigns of in-
vasion which the scheme of conquest required for its
accomplishment. The Southern President, on the
other hand, was a military man by education and
experience ; he had been graduated from the Military
Academy; he had distinguished himself at Mon-
terey and Buena Vista; he had been Secretary of
War. His army-list was certain to be made out in-
telligently, and it was known that he had a choice
of excellent officers from among whom to select his
ranking generals.

When we add to the considerations above pre-
sented that the South was about to fight for her own
defence against invasion, to struggle for her inde-
pendence against armies which were undertaking to
conquer her, it was easy to see that all her energies
would be aroused, and that it might safely be pre-
dicted that tlie advantage would not always be oo
the side of the heaviest battalions.

1 Cf. Palfrey's Antutam and Fredericksburg, pp. 125, 126.